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The Negro Races. A Sociological Study, Vol. I. The Negritos. 
The Negritians. The Fellatahs. By Jerome Dowd. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. xxiii, 493. 
$2.50). 

This is the initial volume of a series in which Professor Dowd 
proposes to make a ' 'sociological study of mankind from the stand- 
point of race." Disclaiming any purpose to write of the negro 
merely because there is a negro problem in the United States, he 
places the African races first because they represent the most primi- 
tive type of life. The book is divided into two unequal parts. 
The first includes the Negritos, under which classification are placed 
the Pygmies, the Bushmen and the Hottentots. In the second 
part the author discusses in successive chapters the tribes of the 
Banana Zone, the Millet Zone, the Cattle Zone, and the Camel 
Zone, from the point of view of their economic, famihal, political, 
religious, esthetic and psychological characteristics. If there is 
one doctrine to which Dowd is absolutely committed it is that of 
the disastrous effect of race mixture. The political decline of the 
Fellatahs of northern Sudan has been due, he thinks, to their inter- 
marriage with the negroes He freely admits that nearly all the 
natives who have developed exceptional ability have been of mixed 
blood, but he is careful to insist that all of these have either been 
especially trained by missionaries or have had a European educa- 
tion (p. 420). Elsewhere, however (pp. 448, 449), he asserts that 
the African can be developed in civilization only through native 
leaders, basing this conclusion on the perfectly sound theory 
that progress can be founded only on the actual capacities of the 
natives and not on principles imported by either missionaries or 
conquerors. 

Aside from race. Professor Dowd bases his interpretation chiefly 
on physical environment. Thus the law of African religious life is 
that ' 'the number of deities, idols and superstitions of every kind 
diminishes as one moves away from the equator" (p. 319). The 
author has evidently not read his Buckle in vain. Missionaries, 
he insists, have made the mistake of attacking the problems of the 
psychic life before those of the family, of industry and of political 
organization. In a final chapter on the Solution of the Negi'o 
Problem in the Sudan he has reached some conclusions that, in 
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view of the fact that so large a part of the American negro popu- 
lation has come from these stocks, may be taken as giving the 
essence of his views on our own race problem. He would have 
European holders of African territory leave slavery intact until 
the demand for labor can be met by voluntary enlistment, which 
of course means until the natives have been put through a careful 
apprenticeship under the tutelage of the white man. Education 
should be limited to the practical arts. Above all, race pride and 
solidarity should be fostered, so that Africans may have models of 
their own for imitation instead of aping the whites. Missionaries 
are urged to abstain from teaching the " false philosophy of the 
equality of all races." In fact Dowd's attitude is that of the best 
type of the southern man, just, toleran and disposed to make 
the most thorough investigation, but with certain preconceptions 
unalterably fixed in the mind 

The book gives an admirable summary of the available informa- 
tion about the central and southern African races. It makes no 
pretense of originality as to facts, and uses first- or second-hand 
sources indiscriminately. Certain examples of colloquialism, not 
to say slang, mar the impression of scientific seriousness, e. g. 
"gets his back up" (p. 288) and "varmint" (p. 271). Some of 
the generalizations are of doubtful validity, but the general plan 
of the book is excellent and the series which it inaugurates promises 
to be an exceedingly useful one. 

Ulysses G. Weathebly. 

University of Indiana. 

Social Psychology. An Outline and Source Book. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross. Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Wisconsin. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. 
Pp. xvi, 372. $1.50 net). 

Sociology has often been described as social psychology. While 
this is perhaps an extreme view, since sociology has evident bio- 
logical aspects, it is generally recognized by sociologists that social 
psychology constitutes a large part, if not the major part, of 
sociology. A systematic treatise on the subject, delimiting its 
field and indicating its problems if nothing more, should be wel- 
comed, therefore, by all students of the social sciences. 



